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NIXON ON THE BIG SCREEN 
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O LIVER 
Stone’s 
“Nixon” is 
a powerful 
cinematic experience, 
stunning to the eye, at 
times deeply moving, 
and always,, always in- 
teresting. 

At times, it invites 
comparisons to truly 
great films of the past 
— even Orson Wellw’ 

“Citizen Kane.” 

At times it is also good history. 
But only at times, and there 
lies the problem. Like Stone’s 
“JFK,” this film blithely blurs the 
line between fact and fiction, 
leaving the young, the ill-in- 
formed or the forgetful unaware 
of what really happened and what 
didn’t. 

The prolo^e includes the fol- 
lowing warning: 

This film is an attempt to un- 
derstand the truth of Richard Nix- 
on, 37th Presi- 
dent of the 
United States. 

It is based on 
numerous pub- 
lic sources and 
on an incom- 
plete historical 
record. In con- 
sideration of 
len^, events 
ana characters 
have been con- 
densed and some scenes among 
protagonists have been conjec- 
tured. 

Conjectured? 

Characters condensed? 
Understanding the truth! 

Well, so what, you may ask. 
Didn’t Shakespeare do as much 
when he wrote his historical dra- 
mas? In more recent times, films 
like “Eleanor and Franklin” and 
“Sunrise at Campobello” took gen- 
tle liberties with the stoiy of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, and Gore Vidal’s 
“Lincoln” did the same for the 
Great Emancipator. Teddy Roose- 
velt, John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson have been the subjects of 
Broadway musicals. • 


' Yet there is some- 
thing very • different 
about the kind of liberty 
that Stone takes with his 
•story. He asserts that 
Richard Nixon, (admira- 
bly played by Anthony 
Hopkins) was in regular 
communication with a 
Texas fascist whose 
wink may have dis- 
patched John F. Kenne- 
dy in 1963. These se- 
quences, in which “Dal- 
las” star Larry Hagraan 
chillingly portrays “Jack 
Jones,” a fictional Texan 
(or was he condensed?), are des- 
tined to be morphed into the Nix- 
on story, just as much as the real- 
life episodes, including the 
Checkers speech, the “last press 
conference” and Watergate. 

At its best, “Nixon” recreates 
those events in a dynamic way. 
Flashbacks to the President’s boy- 
hood and youth offer reasons why 
he grew up to be so ambitious, so 
resentful and ultimately so conflict- 
ed. 
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The late President’s children 
are understandably alarmed by 
the portrayals of their parents, 
and yet both Richard and Pat Nbc- 
on emerge as sympathetic hu- 
mans who, in spite of their weak- 
nesses, remained true to one an- 
other. Pat Nbcon, unforgettably 
played by actress Joan Allen, is 
three-dimensional — at times lov- 
ing, at times cruel, almost always 
sympathetic. Aiihough I watched 
Mrs. Nixon on the public stage 
for 40 years, I never cared for her 
in the way that I do now, thanks 
to this performance. 

Both Allen and Hopkins de- 
serve Academy Award nomina- 
tions for the dining room scene — 


the most gripping moment of its 
kind since Orson Welles and Ruth 
Warrick dined in “Citizen Kane.” 

I suspect that many will conie 
away feeling equally sympathetic 
for Richard Nixon because of 
Hopkins’ remarkable perform- 
ance. Any actor who can convinc- 
ingly play Hannibal Lecter, theo- 
logian C. S. Lewis, a perfect Eng- 
lish butler and Richard Nixon de- 
serves every award in the book. 

• I well recall struggling with the 
conflicts of the Nixon life and ca- 
reer last year when I prepared this 
newspaper’s obituary editorial. 
Richarcf Nixon was a failure as 
president, yet some of his accom- 
plishments were remarkable. 
Slone’s film .successfully reminds 
us of some of these: the opening to 
China, detente with the Russians, 
an end to the Vietnam War, cre- 
ation of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and OSHA, etc. 

The side of Nixon that achieved 
great things may have resulted 
nrom the high expectations of his 
unbending Quaker mother, Han- 
nah Milhous Nixon;, the scenes fea- 
turing her in this film are riveting. 

“Strength in 
this lue,” she 
tells her son, 
“happiness in 
the next.” Han- 
nah Nbcon saw 
two of her four 
sons die young 
(events that 
Stone says 
haunted Rich- 
ard Nixon all 
his life). Her 
husband, Frank, was a mean, nar- 
row man whose idea of creative 
parenting was to take his children 
to the woodshed. Shame was a by- 
word in the Nixon household, and 
as an adult, some would suggest 
President Nixon courted it. 

The scenes from young Rich- 
ard’s life are filmed in black-and- 
white, giving the California days a 
grim feeling like the Kansas por- 
tions of ' The Wizard of Oz.” And, 
in fact, the colorful years tiiat fol- 
low take Nixon on a journey of 
sorts that was not unlike Dor- 
othy’s. In the end, however, the 
nightmare was of Nixon’s own cre- 
ation, and sadly enough, he was 
unable to return to his roots in time 
to save himself from destruction. 
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Anthony Hopkins and Joan Allen as Richard and Pat Nixon. 


Like “JFK,” “Nixon” is the kind 
of film that will inspire arguments 
and debate for a long time to come. 
Oliver Stone has a knack for mak- 
ing us reconsider our history. 

The imagined dialogue can be 
marvelous — and it doesn’t neces- 
sarily detract from what histoiy 
proves to be truth. Consider this 
scene, an eerie nocturnal exchange 
on a Washington bridge between 
White House Counsel John Dean 
and Watergate conspirator E. How- 
ard Hunt: 

“John,” says Hunt: “sooner or 
later — sooner I think — you are 
oing to learn the lesson that has 
een learned by eveiyono who has 
ever gotten close to Richard Nixon. 
That he’s the darkness reaching 
out for the darkness. And eventual- 
ly, it’s either you or him. Look at 
the landscape of his life and you’ll 
see a boneyard — And he’s al- 
ready digging your grave, John.” 
‘Many of the best lines in "Nix- 


on” come straight out of the rec- 
ord: poitions from Nixon’s 1960 de- 
bates with Kennedy, the 1968 ac- 
ceptance remarks, the resignation 
speech and the maudlin farewell to 
his staff in August 1974. And snip- 
pets of Oval Office conversation 
from those infamous tapes. 

Then there is one more unforget- 
table moment near the film’s end. A 
broken Nbcon^ after signing his res- 
ignation letter, crippled from phlebi- 
tis, shuffles through the White 
House hallway and stops in front of 
a portrait of his former adversary. 
Jack Kennedy. He speaks to it: 
“When they look at you,” he 
laments, “they see what they 
want to be. WTien they look at me, 
they see what they are.” 

In two sentences. Stone’s film 
explains the difference bet\veen 
the two men — and why both of 
them have remained presences in 
our hearts, minds and politics for 
nearly a half century. 



